8                                    NADIR  SHAH

Late in 1721 Mahmud of Qandahar, having collected a fresh army,
again invaded Persia. This time there was no Lutf 'Ali Khan to oppose
him ; after taking Kirman and sending off part of his forces to capture
Shiraz, Mahmud marched to, but failed to take, Yazd. Not wishing to
waste time besieging the town, he advanced boldly on Isfahan. At
Gulnabad (or Gulunabad, as it is sometimes called), some twelve miles
to the east of the capital, the small Afghan force gained a signal victory
over the far more numerous and better equipped army of the Shah. This
battle, which was fought on the 8th March, 1722, settled the fate of the
Safavi dynasty as decisively as Qadisiyya had settled that of the Sasanians.
After seizing Farahabad, a favourite resort of Shah Sultan IHIusain, and
occupying the Armenian suburb of Julfa, Mahmud endeavoured to carry
Isfahan by assault, but his men were driven off with severe loss. Having
no cannon larger than zanburaks (light swivel-guns mounted on camels),
the Afghans were unable to breach the walls with artillery fire ; in view
of this fact and of the smallness of his force,1 Mahmud decided to blockade
the city.

With the exception of one episode which has a considerable bearing
upon subsequent events, there is no need to mention here the incidents
of the siege and the terrible sufferings of the inhabitants in its later stages.
When, after nearly three months had elapsed and there was no sign of the
approach of any relieving force, the Shah and his ministers determined
to bring one of the royal princes out of the harem, proclaim him the Vali-'ahd
or Crown Prince, and then send him secretly through the enemy lines to
Adharbaijan in order to collect an army with which he could march to the
relief of the capital. Sultan Mafrmud Mirza, the eldest son of Shah
Sultan Husain, was accordingly brought out from the harem, and was
placed with much pomp and ceremony on the royal throne. Having
always been kept in seclusion, the young prince became nervous and
alarmed at seeing so many people and at being the object of so much
attention ; as soon as the ceremony was over, he fled back to the andarun
and refused to emerge from it again. In view of his behaviour, he was
passed over in favour of Safi Mirza, the Shah's second son, but he likewise
proved unsuitable after he had been Crown Prince for a few days. The
third son, Tahmasp Mirza by name, was therefore made Crown Prince
in his stead. Tahmasp, who was then about 18 years of age, had had,
of course, the same upbringing as his elder brothers, but, as he showed

1 There is much divergence between the various authorities as to the strength of Mahmud's
forces. Both Mirza Mahdi and the much later historian Eida Quli Khan Hidayat '(in his
continuation of the Rau4atu'$-$afa, Vol. VIII) give the numbers of the Ghalzais as 8,000;
Rida Quli Khan adds that Mahmud had a similar number of Baluch and Hazara tribesmen
as auxiliaries. Fasa'i, in the Fars-Nama^yi-Na$iri (Tehran, 1895), relates that some
authorities give the numbers of the Afghans as 20,000, while others put them as high as
40,000; he does not specify these authorities by name.